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-!iBSTRACT 

Study waa conducted to identify the language 
dmicuXties encomitered Dy parents in . Pricing with lOSgoS ^ 
V^iS'' «lf»^«fca^* education, A sample of 13. parents from 

SSfiL fchir^?r^«J'^"S'^^*'^^"''®f identified 1,26s'wor4s. and 
phrases they did not understand. After the c»oals were rewritten 

L^thS ^^^^^ Phr««e3 as nof unllSSndable. 

Baaed on the theory that conunur.ication only takes place when 
co«municator.s_are spealcihg frcw a mutually heM stbclf of knowledoe 

orL?«r^^.?rf^'=r ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ unher^^nd^SL thSrSr^ ' 

^he^SSnStrfSS^i'l.^^ T ^W^"^^ pragmatic communication, 
tSJ^ ^? a doublebind position regarding such goals 

as those of modem siath and cannot cocaaunieate appropriately their 

ttS""^ JS^^^'^ ''i^^": ^^^"^^ principals; act V?S rating ol 
S po<«ible that the school programs would 

S^^^Sf^ff^ true^ goals desired by parents, if parents^re to 
participate in goal-sorting procedures, th4y need a way of indicaUng 
«h« rney do -not understand and an opportunity for further ^ 
clarification prior to rating the goals. .(Author/DN) - 
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•me Center foy the Stud^ o£ Ev'almtion, in Its efforts to provide 
tte for WaluatlQA, has developea an Elgnentary SvN? ql a'aluation KIT: 
^feMs -Ass essment (H«>ep£ner, et ai., 1973), teing th^Ktr, a sqIiodI prin- 
cipal can. ponduct an a*ts©ssB)e^ ot* his scjiool»s needs by Idmi^'ing 4e- 
sir^le program goals for tlie'chUdi^> detetjssining the school \s„current ^ 
success in meeting tiiose goals, ai^'det^iliining the utiHt>' of increased 
eaphasis on the desired goals* After the Jfeeds As§es^nt is ccsroieted 
^and, the current program is evaluated in tenas of the- stat^ goals, pro- 
$raffi dmr^es my fee laade^ to try to Jheet the gDal^^^ - 

. -©ne of the inltija §teps in the identification of % school's goals 
inclines the participation of teachers, parents, ^d others in a procedure 
called tlie "Collective Viewpoints" goal sort* Hie Center prepared a com- 
prehensive, set of 10& curriculum goals i\r diildren in tlie elejnentary 
sdKSOls. The goal stateiuents were developed at a level of generality 
permitting ejdiaustion of the range -of elementary education goals, that is, 
above that of behavioral objectives. or curriailum objectives, but below 
the level of those adopted at state or federal levels as t3ie "Ten Glit- 
-te'ring Goals of Education" Ofoepfner, 1972), » 
, Teachers, principals, superintendents', and curriculum specialists 
vere intervie^red and intensive searches were made-1D«.^both curriculunj 
liteicature and instructional mterials. From this data, descriptors for/ 
> each goal statement were developed by classfying tlie operational and be- 
havioral objective statements into their^ respective meaningful mits. 
Each descriptor and goal name was printed on a Q-sort card for a total 
of 106 cards. 
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mticlpaiits ih a CoUectJvt' Vikpaints <:i\xd son are asked to son 
tlie goMs into .five stacks, martetl Most Inp)nant,'*,"4. ^5cKle^•at^ 
Ili^x>naiice,""3. AVm-ag© I?ni>ortanctf /'>3. Marginal InipoTtane*." and "I. 
' UniJipjnantj Irrc».levant ." -Aftm- th^ x:ax'ds ar<? sorted into t}w fivc^ stacks 
bv- eac)\, patent or teAcher, tlie -ratings m stvi.couibtnea together 

to fom a ranking or priority list goals as |)ttrceived hy the constitiiants 
of that school . llie proceduye uas developed to ^imts^ input by teachers and 
paV^nts in the. sntixig o£ goals for the sdiools in i^luch they or^ their chil- 
dren are engaged. • 

Following tljo card sort, the KIT instructs tlie principal in settijig 
a' testing program to ido^tify the areas for. further concern in relation 
to^the stated goals. He selects the highest priorij^oals frqra the. list 
and tests tho children in 'tliose gosas to detennine \v1iet]ier tlie current cur- 
riculum is .adueving goals desired by tlie particular school. If, for ex- 
ample, the duldren appear to be achieving the "goals wl.tJi the current curri- 
culum, no change of program would be Indicated. lloKever, if tlieir test 
scores indicate tliat tlvey are not achieving tlie stated goals, the principal . 
sr4 otliers A.'outd wish to develop a new pi^sgram plaji in t3ie area of low ^ 
achievenK?nt> to ottempt to meet tl)e already established highest priority 
goals. . ^ 

This procedure for Needs Assessment is based on the assumption that t)ie 
goal priorities obtained in thi-s manner are botJi valid and cogent statements 
made by teadiers and parents about w)mt tliey want diildren to know and do, 
in tl\eir school. ^ 

nie KIT was field tested nationally during 1571 with a sample of about 
200 schools, about iOD from selected areas of the country and about loO 



school in Califoi-pia. it wa,^ also- monitored In a case ^tvdy mm\Qt in 
two local 5cliools neat tos Angeles. The results o£ the entire £iuU test* 
cm 1)6 read in Heport on the Held iWtlnp of Eiementai y Sdiool- Evaluation 
K m Need Assessment Olo^pfner, et aU, I9713', 
^ The field test rejsults indicated, anjong otlier findings, that parents 
;fdund,the vocabulary in the cjrd^ort soifiewhat'io^very difficult to under- 
. st^d (see pp. 2, 3* 79, 88, 89, 94), Hie results did not, howevor,.pro- 
^^ide data on the kinds of dlfacul ty the vocabulaiy, presented to parents, 
llje report recoifartended iiirtlier researcli in an attempt to Identify tlie types 
and possible ranges of difficulty encountered by parents, idtlrtlie focus on 
different economic {and presumably t-duaitioMl) levels, to try to flush out 
tlie vcfcabulary and/or conceptual problems. (See page 2 of ifoopfner, et al., 
1971./) . 

Comroiicntion Prob lems in F^lnrfir mn 

T\^o tlieorips related to CQiremjnication xhvQ examined as possible tools 
in tlie analysis of^^roblems encountered^ by the parents. The first is 
a theory about tlie origin of knowledge and how it is exclijinged in iioclety. 
•flio other is a theory relating to caimnication disorders, and how they are 
perpetuatc<L in exchanges of biowledge bett^en t^v'o\or iJiore persons . Hie 
first approaches .Wlcdge and .cpiraiuinication from \ sociological perspective, 
witli tlie focus on society as a wholej while the second approaches communica- 
tion from a psychological point of view, and focuses upon interactions be- 
tween two or inore persons. 

Tlie sociological approach utilizes the concepts developed by Berger 
and Luclmiann in The Special Con structjon of Reality (19663, that all loiowledge 
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is Icnowledge Cram a particular position, ajid tUt cqirsmaiication takes plac^ 
wter© tliere is ccsnaison agreement on the existence of an idea and language to 
express it. It my be tJiat the '£onrttiIatom.Q£ the inforraation on the caiW 
mre miiijg Ideas aad lanpage which do not exist or at least have different 
meanings in tiie minds of parents and others who participated in the goal 
sort. ' 

is a universe (jf Icnowledge in which 
members of society partici^te differentially. Hie whole society" partici- 
pates to some degree in a corrmon' stock of knowledge with language shaded by 
• all J each inenfljer of society participates to some degree in a variety of "sub- 
universes" of knowledge, mdi have particular language to describe or ex* 
plain them. The' less a tnember of society knows about a particular "sub-unl- 
. verse" of .knowledge and language the less coiranunication takes place in that 
area. This lead to the possible situation that parentSj^ not being partici- 
pants in the sub*universe of knowledge called "education," would not under- 
stond the language of edixatipn and therefore could not^lgduodaanrionar 
goals for children unlossjhe£}^^ of the "comnon 

stock of Jcno^yi^ilgeT^ 

Tlie individual in our society has personal knowledge about, his private 
Hie as experieijccd by Imii, such as family, his personal health, education, 
residence in a neighborhood. He also experiences an ethical 'milieu as pro- 
vided in his famiy. IMs type of /knowledge is subjectively experienced by 
each individual. \ / . 

fte -also has sor^e knowledge, along with otiier individuals , that in his 
society there- are ini^titutions, ebiical systems of thought, and divisions 



of labor. Tnis knowl^^dge is sha 



ed and experienced objectively among the 



fsisb&is of society. Knpwing that akwst all persons ejqierience tmily cr 

ttmily substitato, goo4.aM tad health, attend school, live in^a house or 

mTtmnt, hav^ ethical values which direct their iiv&s, raaJces each member 

. .. I ' ' - ' 

'.of s6ciety objectj^vely toos^ledgeable about other individuals. 

At the ssm tim, tlmm are prf ?pte xmlins of jctiowieage not Uom to 

all tfee participajits in tli^^cowion stock o£ fenowiedgo. Each individual 

loiows; things about himself that are not shared and each division of labor 

creates a realm of Jcnowledge aboat 'itself whidi 'is not shared by outsiders. 

Iheso realms of an individual's knowledge are depicted in Figio-e ij"^ 
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aJ3-UNivEr{SB OF WBANiNGs m Hao IN omm m all iwrns op the culh/.re. 

The psychological approach to cbftrauaication problems, -takeji by Waltzla- 
wick, Beavin, and Jackson (1967) in the Pragmatics of ilunian CoTnm>in ir:«rinn, 
describes how communication, can be 'and frequently is subverted, either 



^ccmntinlly (sub-consciously) or purposely. They Indicate Kimt of 
connw^ication emrs develop -from inappropriate coiMinication techniques. 
On*e in particular, the "double bind," appeai-s to be rele\'ant. 'They indi- 
cate that ccmmication has both a content and a, relationship, that is, 
the.iuessage contains substantive roeanln£. and the^ is a second iiessage 
witliin it'v^iidi tells the,j;eceiver of the message Kok to interpret the 
meaning.. In t^e "double-bind" a' message is* sent which has contradictory^ ' 
elessents in xt. The Substantive meaning and the way of interpreting it. 



are not congruent. * 



Onnwjnication ^^licJi has this paradoxical or double ^ind quality to it 
occurs when persTbns have a relationship witli a hi^ degree of physical or, 
psychological ^'surviv^l value" for th^ participants. Messages are sent, 
--which assert something in content, and gojnethihg elsg t^ich contradicts 
^the content assercation, imin^jvBi-is^r^^emed from-acknowl<?dging the 
contradiction;: and therefore is forced into inat^ropriate responses. 

mn paradoxical ccmnication occurs, the responses tej:g to be one 
of three typest a) -t^e receiver "taj^es the" blame" for not. "understanding" ' 
and searches for cities to the meaning, ^dtJiout, admitting the message doesn'1 
make sense, b>. the receiver conrplies with the instriictions, hot^ever' absurd, 
Wle-adndtting to himself that^ the jnessage is absurd, or c) the receiver 
/withdraws*£rom involvement. in tlie GCMmnicat'ion. - ^ " . * 

Since the parents were instructed to accept the content messages of 
the, goal statem^^its a^' both iiieaningfu^ and. understandable by thent, they jjay 
have reac^ to them by either trying to mke the goal statements 'teke - 
sense" and/or reacted to the goals statements as instructed even though 
they thought the statements did not;"iiiake sense." If they reacted in this 



, W the dsfea would be seriouSiy distorted, whicH could lead to ksirJoirna^ 
tioh being supplied to the^edi^^atio^l aqcislon mWr^, (principals) about 
^vhsct goals the'parents ivanted their children to Achieve. 

.Basic Theor etical-7AssumpliQtfg • ° - . , ' " 

. Assumptions were identmed itm the two theoretical approaches to 
consmnicatioh wMch miht assist .the KIT " deirelopers in the analysis 0% the 
conmoiicstion probiems encountered by 'parents:' ' 
. U. -Khowlkge is always toiowledge in rel^^^^ 

't, ^^nwledgels coiianunicatk thrcu^ Janguag^ ir" 
3. AU people-^ share cm?dn "cojnaiirf' 

.• S^^lefte!^^'''"^^'^'''' access |o the total universe of amiable 

5. Knowledge, being held differeritially, causes the development ot 

SL't^?"f.f . f'^ varipu^ holders of loKnled^ 4ich 

creates sub-universes of foiowledge and -language to discuss those 
sub-universes. C'Educatxon*' is |idt a subnmiverseT 

- . 6. , Different social groups vary greatly in their capacity to transcend 
WcS."^' Position in relariJn to the coAn loS ^ 

SS^"^^^"^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ relationship • 

To be understood, the langjiage diosen. to describe an idea juust have 
similar mejmings^for both 'parties, tJie speaker and the lisWr. It is ne<^es 
sary tliat agireed-upon meanings exist. If they do not, they must be created 
spcially, betiyeen the participants in the cojimuntcatibn. Until challenged ' 
by either participants or outsiders,* it is *assixmed that understanding talces 
place. If understanding is absent the participants imist "step outside the 
situation" and say' "I do not understand (the conSnunication)" or. the con 
•cation takes on an inaccurate or inappropriate meanings- 




^ Ii»approp/iatt cc^icatioR-'mi>' result' an tlie'"dci&le Maid," occ^ring • 
' vto the ijarticipants /^l they raist act upon 'cwmication Is 2iic-<^.. ' 
preliensiblfiv but f r^^i^ch th^- cani^t repeat (step outside^ tie -sitwtion *; 
^ to say they don*t tmderst^),-,* ' ... * • . ' 

coit^cators aitects the h<ay tJ« messages are interpret^ and the .res^es. 
. "lliey suj^ that -'Ml ccamMcdtional interchanges are either ^^^trical 
or co»5>iementan% depending on wfiether they- are based on ^vali^-' or di&r- 
ence [p, eaj.v- S>^tric^-^^ication occurs, equals and 

cc^leuHmtaty cojrainication oixu^s v*en when one is Assertive and the o'ther, . 
•submissive,, idth a inaxiM2at|on of differences . ' c " ' ^ 

. In complementary mtoractidns] ti.o;rbles are acted out: pne is siiperior, 
primary, or "one>4'" and the other is infmor/or has a sec^lda^" cultural ' - 
context. Exajnples of ccs^leinsntaty, xiiteractions are those lietween iBother 
and <^iild, doctor and patient, teadier and kudeni etc/ , These are inter-' 
Rocked iiito bel^vior Ij^attems tli^iW socially defined as appropriate/^^ / 
'^SB.^MSS^t^^^xca,^^ holds su 4 apposition with r egard to student,. .In^ 
gg^g^LgSEgEl-toJia^ as well . Parent-educator W " 

teractions-can be seen to be both s>^etrical apd -roj^leffientary as the si^a- 
tion changes^. Figures 2 .md 3 depict the tt.'o t>'pes of interactions. ^ 

. T'IGUM 1 • - 

A sv^,^^ErRICAL mmmmim 



. « feMledge and lueaning of vocabtgt^^- o£^^^oti mtmlly held by botli -sides 
— " ' CSymsetry} \ - . / 



teacher. 
» equal ' 



syirsnetrical 



principal 
erual 



'■ ~ ' ~ ^- \ 



; Knowledge 'aiaJ mming of p^^tim,x6cmiwcy not mutually hek fc/feoth sidesi^ 



% cimgmg t^e M^jec t- a id Immo of t!ie c<amucati6n. - one can chanee 
the-positjons ito^a; (i^V, as IHien parents and prfficTpals arc neiofe- 
bojs OR soBse.t>locki. or one.car^ reverse /?he'posJti.ons with parent* in smje- 
, nor pruwaprd- in iisferior status ^'f"cc!Jcm,.catlGn (i.e» , iwent is a 
. ' taeatanig and d isoisses a isechanical problem with priattpal*s car). 



\ Hie smtxss of tlie psrtlcijpants always' mUud t© kitlt the content and - 
sitmtion in wii'ch tlje .:opami»iation talces pla«:o, jm parents in tlie Collec- 
tive Viev-points stud^.^-m usUd to'^ehave m a ii>™trical vay as'sqimls, 
but ai^rently t%ere mabk to ro£e< that ekraienge beca^^ 
from the *sibunjMBrse of kncwledge edikatoi^ rather tiian the vocabiilar>' 'wsed ' 
by i^ents. In order for thm to rcsp^Dnd as e<^«al&' m the d^sik jrdking 
process, they Mist foe addressed in language ^mally. undemo^. W b«jtii parents 
' £ffld edsx^toi^. * » ' • \ * ' 

Tlie Sly d^* Desggrt . * * 

Hiis st«4' attempt^ to identify the degrees of c^^^jrehensibUit/ by non- 
leasbers of the suh-miveis^, of the language used the goal^ards, and to • 
tlien rewrite, tiie cards to make ttei cjs^rehensible by using tlie language of 
the ^camm stodc of 'foiwledie,*' Tho hypQihcsis devclq^ed from the bas*c as- 
suaiptions outlin,ed abo%'e tit 

K%?5I^?LT^S^^^^^'^^^ vo^bular>' o£ the goal statosents 

. . xs iji relatibn to the degree of participation of the inv ^rc«nTn^" 



"CQsaaon stock" 
education. 



1 to tiie d^ee of participation- of the Jay person iaX 
of knowledge .and to ''stife-miverse' of tejjage about 



/ i)- Mjple.a€ tiJe lowest end of tlie socioeconanic system will understand 
. %ss of tfie language .than those higher on. the Kci^c«JadriIdder 

. . 2)>- In.ceirtadn iJist^ces, there may be no' imdeistanding.by any- level o£ 
.V . > non-n^ers of the.sub-igiiversd of, education, if lanSairii rlt 
; : . translated into "lay t^" Xtei^ 

, / ^ . 't * \' ' - " ; - - •• - . • ' 

. ahe study vfas' set in thr?e phases? \ 

^ ^^ma^^ Hiase X a sa%»l^:p£ pa^^rits (selected based on pre^ vaiying 
. ^ri^iclpa^on lii! the cirom stock of krajwledge) was aslied -to identify the. 
-vpcai>ula«y in the. goal^statensentrs not 'i^em^ .by -thm. the data wa^ t&in 
aimiysed in ^Idtlon to the theoretical base/ ■ * ' " 

' •* In aase XI, in' light 6£ the findings f rem Phase I ' 'the goal Watentent^ • 
were.rstotten. ; possible^ ei-ery word and phrase^dentified by the parti- 
cipants was to be changed into more faiUiar or cosnaon langua^ej . ' 
^ j^^ase in Involved the fiel^ testi?^ the rewritten goal staten^nts. ■ - 
the participants who:; had\x)rked on P asked -to'^e^n^ to the new 

g^l* statefisents and ideiiti'fy sayWiK^^^ ; " 



vSelection of Sample > - • ' ' \ \ : 

Cfftsnh a^sui^tions. were made in planning the s.tudy ^mbh krected the 
and BUpfcsr of people were .selected: ' . 

1. pat;^rents in differ^t.socioecontMic levels of soae^ . 
, ^. ' tinderstaM the vocabulary' son^ei^te in relation to thSfiKDslim 
• on the.^ocioeconmic scale^ position 



B^l theoretical sangjle taken frm each of tliree categories' 

of ^e s^ioecontwdcal levels (loosely defined iS/Vst-orS^ 
jnxgle class) would provride critical data about the riiS^ifS: 
. culty encountered i^ith t^ie language-^f thecal stktSts , 

3; lhat i^'receipt of such data/ 3j»st of tlie goal statements c^siid 



. , 4* Tliat people tend to be self-conscious about adniitting they do not 
Wei^tand soife^xng and that therefore the sanpir g^S Would be 

^ theju^e paid to tell what thiy did mt Ser- 
stand ^aid were made to feekless self .-conscious througravtloD- 
roent of a casual and synmetrlc conrainication exchange. 

terin^ of its probable vocabulary com- 
prehension. It was assuned, based on seciolo|ical data about class^ and 'the ' 
structure o| th^cietr, that ther? would be considerable difference in the 
conpreherisibn of the goal^ cards, by white middle class suburban parents vAio 
had probably ^fihilVed hi^ sdiool and possibly attended college; by I^^xican- 
Wean working class parents whol'are biliiigual and wlio niay or may not have 
ccsipXeted highj-school in the U.S.A.; and by black low socioeconomic or unem-. 
plq>'^ parents who Jay or/4iay not have cinpleied high school. There was de- 
bate aboit selectir^ a ^mxth grorjp of- tMte working class parents, but it 
was assumed'^that they would be close to the working class ^Jex4can*-i^me^ican 
snitkcfelacksjPe therefore chose to involve, a) white suburban mothers, 
bX ^fexican«AmerWan bilingual w^rkin^^class mothers", and c). black low socio- 
eccncme or unt^loyed bl&dc rootKer-s.. . ' ' ' ' 

^All the parents cair« from different^ Consjunities withJin the city of Los 
Aige^es. Grot5).0ne:cbn^sted-of white parents who Were^6sen from a col- 
lege subuib near the edge of the cip^" One had'cto^ied high school; one 
had C(^leted-£oUege. They are bok active in^th^r local elenentary schools 
- Group IWo was'selecte^'fron a working class -suburb in ;^ich iere is 
.an integrkted population of blacks, whites, and ^^e.^can-Americans (some of 
wijpm are klso on public assistance). The ^oup^v^ con^josed of five people, " 
four ifexican-Americans and one Anglo. Of the .Nfekican-.Americans, t^^ were ' 
tutors injhe sc^b^one wTs a volunteer tas was the Anglo), "and one had very 
recenUy moved to tli6 U.S.A. (She 'had had some college in hfexico kit spoke 
a)glish"iYer>rha^^;iy.) The Anglo did nbi "speak Spanish, and had con^leted ^ 



high school, as had t^'o of the Mexican-Americans. All theHfexican-Americans 
spoko both Spanish and English. Ihey frequently lapsed into Spanish when " 
talking to each other about the goal cards, Qne'to-V. responsibility for in- 
terpreting the cards to the woman recently from llexico. None of the mothers 
worked outside the home. They regularly took part in school activities. 

^ Group Ihree coi^isted of six black parents chosen from, a section in the 
central city with a high Lncidence of the population on public welfare. 
;None'of ^em worked outside the home. They all took part in. school activi-^ 
ties as teachers aides or as volunteers in some other "capacity with the 
school. Some of them had worked in the past in such occt^tions as aides in 
a county hospital and domestic helpers. Ihree had completed highl^schooT, 
the other three had not. . - ^ i 

The fact that all the mothers in the study participated in school ac- 
tivities as aides, etc. indicated a certain level "of ^sophistication and as- 
sunption of social. responsibility. From this it might be assumed they would 
understand more of the vocabulary thah other parents 6:0m their same "social 
strata, simple because of continuous exposure at school. There jv-as no com- .. 
parison group of non-participating (in school activity) mothers. IJie find- . 
ings indicate, -however, 'that within two of the groups there was a very wide 
differential in the range of conprehension^ as well as a' wide variation 
among groups . ' 

Theoretical Assumptions About the Sampl6 

The white suburban parents (Group 1) were ahosen to, provide a base line 
on the range- of difference bet^v-eecitiie^professional educator's and the ^ 
"average" parents use and conprehension of the--l.anguag6 in the goal state-/ 
ments. It. had been assumed at the Center , that most parents could understands 
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the goals. Since the field test indicated that irany had trouble, the res- 
pom es of the white suburban parents could offer a thumbnail guide, to the 
-variance between conprehensiqn by "average" parents and the. perceptions of 
the professional educators who had witten the goal statements for "average" 
parents. This; then xvould indicate the level of participation by this grcj^ 
of parents-, both in the conmon stock of kno\^?ledge and. tibe sub-universe of 
knowledge about education. V ' ' , 

The bfexican-;ijnerican parents (Group 2) were chosen to provide insight . 
into the type of vocabulary difficulties' tliat might be encountered by bilm 
&3al parents." It was assumed that the vocabuiaiy of the bilingual working 
j:lass -groi^ would be less extensive than the white middle class. If that as- 
sumption held up, the data would indicate the distance between /Group 1 and 
Group 2 in participation in the coiiinon stiock of laiowledge, and in the 'sub- 
universe of knowledge about education. > / 

The black paraits (Grpup 3) from the central city were /chosen as theoret- 
ically representative^ of the Iwest level of participation -L the common stock 
of knowledge and the absence of participation in the sub-imiverse of knowledge 
about education.' It was assumed that due to" the- educational deficits expe- 
rienced by blacks adults nationaHy, their participation in the study would 
provide data on the extent of difficulty such parents as a group, would en- 
counter with the goal statements. ■ 

Elefnentar/ school principals were contacted and asked for their coopera- 



tion in the research. They were each told: 

"\1e are conducting research and develoi»nent, of an Elemehtary School 
Evaluation KIT which includes a method for doing a Needs Assessment 
for the school. The KIT recommends that parents be involved in the 
Needs Assessment by participating in a procedure for identifying 
and ranking the goals for children. The procedure involves sorting 
into five ranked stacks 106 cards on which are printed educational 
goals for children. The Center has taken the card sort procedure 
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into the field and tested it nationally with 200 schools. There 
was considerable comnent on the difficulty parents had with tlie 

- Vocabulary. The data, ho^s-ever, did not reveal the specific dif- 
ficulty the parents experienced. We are therefore recruiting par- 
- ents to participate in a very small applied study to identi:fy the 
words and phrases they do not understand. We are interested in 
parents vhom you think represent the educational level of your 
school. We are asking for neither the most capable nor the least 
capable, just the "run. of the mill" type narents in your school. 
You are free to recruit whomever you wish. They will be paid 
$10.00 a session to contribute their time. The Center will ac-* 
jaiowjedget their time with a letter of appreciaticJn and the clieck. 

. Vie will need one morning or one afternoon of their time and are 
- ...willing to meet two times' if necessary." 

^fethodology - 

3he .Group 1 parents aiid ^the researcher met at the ho/ne of one of the 
participants. The Group- 2 and Groi^ 3 parents ijaet with the researcher at 
their respective schools. A^session of about two hours duration was held 
with each of the three groups. " The researcher met with one black parent a 
second session. " ' - 

* The parents were each given a set of the 106 cards, they were asked 
to read them. and -to circle any words not understood and to underline phrases 
they did not under^stand. The following explanation and instructions were 
given to_the participants: r • 

"These cards have been designed to -assist parents and teachers to 
identify the goals they consider most inportant, by reading 'the 
cards and sorting them into five stacks,, from Most -Important to 
Least Important . We have tested the cards in 200 schools across 
tne country, and found that most teachers understood them very • 
well and could do the sorting without much difficulty. The parents 
however, -had quite a bit of difficulty witJ) the vocabulary. We are* 
now trying to find out specilEically vSiich words caused the most 
. trouble. We plan to rewrite the cards after this rese^ " 
pleted, based upon the information which a31of:_yett--WiIlcontri- 
bute. We are aware that some ofthe-^ecaBiSary is frequently used 
by educators, and less^frequeifEly; if at all, by parents. 



Jfe,,are-as1cing you to circle the words "you do not understand and to 
imderline the phrases yoh do not understand (even if //ou understand 
the words ih the phrases) . You may ask me questions^, jf necessary. 
You may also make comments on the back of the cards ' as you feel 
necessary." 
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Results: Phase I 



The words and phrases identified as not understandable 't^jere tallied for ' 

> T 

each participajit and then for each group. As predicted, th'3 results indicated 
that the vocabulary was progressively more difficult moving from Group 1 
(white) to Group 3. (black).. Over all, the results indicated that Group 1 and " 
Group 2 (Mexican-American) clustered closer to one another, than either did 
to Group 3. ■ • 

Since there were only two participants' in Group 1, that data is not as . 
■ \ . ' , • ' 

fully con?)ax;able to Group 2, but it is assumed there would not have been an 

appreciable change 'in the results of those two groiqps. Grolip 3, however, 
clearly shcVed that they were indeed handicapped in their ability to under- 
Stand the voc^ulary of the goal katements . Group. 1 (2 participants) iden- 
tified 104 words- and phrases. (52. each) which they did not understand. Syoup 
2 (5 participants) identified 302 words and' phrases jCan'-^erage of 60 each, 
ranging from 53 to 81 items per person). Group 3 (6 participants) identi- 
fied 859 words and phrases (an average of 143 each, ranging from 74 to 232 
per person). The results of the Phase 1 tallying are shown in Figure 4.\ 



• ■ FIGURE 4 
PHASE 1: NUMBER OF ITEMS FROM^bglGINAL GOALS 
NOT UNDERSTANDABLE BY'ESffl^OUP 
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74, - 23.2 
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.16, ^ • . ■ * 

From the 106 goal statements » these thirteen mothex^s offered a total of 
1265 comments about words and phrases they did not understand in the goal 
statements. We liad anticipated that the findings would indicate a regression 
of understanding as the socioeconomic level regressed; As can be seen, the' 
middle class and tJie working class mothers combined had only half as much dif- 
ficulty as the lowest group .\ We had expected a wider rang^e of difference be- 
tween the first two groups, wjLth a more or less even division between each of 

the three groups . ! ■ ^ , ^ ^. 

/ * . ' . ■ ' ■ - . ■ 

Discussion • * 

' ' . . ' „ \ 

The results show an overall progression of difficulty with the vocabulary 

frora^e mothers in Groi^) 1 to- the mothers in Group 3. There were some items 
vdiich were equally dif f icult . f or all mothers, and most of those items were ^ 
from the stock of knowledge in- the subjima^erse„of-^profes-fior^^^^ to 
J*n^ijrery4ew-la^^ When the language of the cards was a 

part -Of the stock of feowledge held by lay people, the comprehension level 
went t^)' for all three' groups J ■ * ' , 

, However, there were still' progressions of difficulty even within the 
so-called -common stock of. knowledge. '' Grolip 1 was able to coilprehend much 
more of the common language than the parents in Group 3. It appears that 
the common stock of knowledge is most universally coirprehended in the area' ' 
of non-educational" language (e.g., happy in schdol) . A The .following 5 go^l 
statements give examples of the range of responses. \ f 

3A SCHOOL ORIB^fATloM . ' \ '. ' 

Has a favorable attitude towavd school t tnadhevs^ studying. 
All three groups of parents appear to have these words and concepts in common. 
None identified any part* of this goal statement a^ not "being understood. It 
is assumed that .all thought they understood th^ goal statement. 
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' . IB NHJROmCISM'ADJUSTMENT ' • ' 

Fac^s. rec^Uy. *I8 well adjusted. la generally happy. 
Group 1 did not underiine any words in the goal statanent. Most o5 Group 2 
and 3 underlined "neurpticism." It is assumed they thought they understood 
the rest of the statement, 

. 2C SOCIALIZATION-REBELLIOUSNESS 

Ma a healthy balance between oonfomri^ty, acceptanoe, obedience, . 
■ ing%dvty cc>^ nonrOonfor-mty, oHtiaiam, and dUreapeot. la open- 

mnded and tolerant to new. ideas, non-conformity\ in others. Bea- 
. , peats pid>Uo and private property, shares, cooperates, is respeot- 

fulj and court earn. . \ oi/<sc-^ 

' ■ \ , 

,This goal statement represents a differentiaFshaAng of the comnon 

stock of knowledge. Group 1 iidicated no difficiUty in understanding any ' 
of' it, ^though they suggestei^^ that the first sentence could be rephrased 
- to more clearly delineate the contrasts. Group '2 did not have any trouble 
with the body of the statement, Vat they underlined "rebelliousness" in 

title. Group 3 had^'a great deal of difficulty with the entire state- 
ment underlining: "rebelliousness, confonnity, acceptance, Aedience,"; 
rigidity, non-conformity, '^criticism, disrespect, open-minded; tolerant to 
pew ideas." We are unable to discern fiora the data whether Group 3 did 
nor understand the words, or understood some or all of the- words but .not " 
l^e co^te^st. It. is highly *;unlikely'".that they" could meaningfuxiy rate the 
goal under either circumstance. ' , , - 

8D WaTIAL reasoning * ^ , ' - . . 

' fP^ff. acuity and accuracy of visual perceptions. " Visualises 
what\a thtng would look like if changed in ceiiain ways. Has hood 
orten'^tzon. " . j" » 

This goal statement represents an example of 100% ej^cflusion from the 
knowledge. All the participants underlined Spatial , acuity and good oril 
tation. Hiis probably represents 'theit shared exclusion from some of the** 



>^ h<4y .o£ the knowledge held by educators in that none of them knew what the 
AwordiJ meant, and therefore would not be in a position to J.udge whether the 
goal, is of importance, '' - , , 

^ 15D COMPIUapJSION OF NUNffiER PRINCIPLES " ' , 

, UndevBtands commutative^ asaociative, and distributive' ppoperties, 
~ closure J tdentities, propertieB of 0 and 1, and inverse operations. 

Like 8D, 150 represents a sub-universe of knowledge unknown to all of 
the participants. Ihey all said that the statement was dncoijprehensible to - 
them. Needless to.say, a paradox is clearly represented in these cases. " 
'When the parents in the earlier field test w^re asked 'to sort this goal state- 
ment froamost to least, iJiportant, -tihey were given.no option to put the card 
^ ^. not understand category; so. without understanding: anything in the 
statements, it was "rated^' along with all the. others, thus providing poten- 
tially 'false information to pirincipals. . • . 

* 

^ . . ' , , PHASE IT " ■ 

Revision of . the Goals Based on- Implications of the Pilot Stu dy 

■ Examination pf the results of , the pilot study, clearly" indicated that 
the goals would have to be rewritten. In ordet-for parents from every, walk 
of life to iTe -able to use them, the language Would have to be from the stock 
of knowledge held in common by them. Due to some practical difficulties ■ • 
relating to other uses for the , goal statements, it was decided to leave, the 
titles as originally written,' but to rewrite the body of the statement, and 
to add a sub -title where necessary to the original which would interpret it 
to the reader. * ' « * 

- The goal statements were coded to show every comment made by every parent 
indicating the words and phrases which one or more parents did, not understand. 
Some statements showe^^only a word or ta^o.- Others ended up appearing to be 
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/totally incomprehensible due the number of words not understood. In^'ome 
instances, the parents had §tkted "The whole card needs to be rewrit4n." 
They did not underline specific words in such instances. 

The set of goal statements was divided into three gi'oups' and givin 
to three members of th^ Center staff who then remote the group of goJls 
• assigned to them. Ihlsy then^passed the newly rewritten material on to the' 
next person. If tije second writer felt the vocabulary of the first rej«-ite 
was ^ still difficult, a second alternative was presented along with thi first 
writers.' change^. A third writer then read both revisions,, and if iii dis- 
agreement add^ a third alternative. • ^ _ 

The ori^ginal vocabulary of 'the goal statements contained many' singes 
words standing for concepts, representing whole sections of the field of 
6ducatio/, both4n the area of cognitive curriculum content, and in \ 
area oj affective psycho-social development of the child. The review team 
felt , that primary difficulty with the vocabulary^ arose from the use of such^ 
"int/ellectual shorthand" from the sub-universes of knowledge. Rather than 
use a single word which- conceptually communicates an array of- sub -topics, 
tiie goal statements would have to be written in language describing tlie i 
/components of the concepts, even at the risk of over-simplifying tiie goal. 

For exairple, a phrase such as "synthesizing known infoimation," would 
become "putting all the infoimation together for systematic testing." In , 
another instance, the phrases "self -concepts, self-confidence i self-security 
and self-esteem" would become "healthy idea of self, trusts own" judgment ; / 
not afraid to make decisions. . ...usually likes the kind of person he is...." , 
In this way, the statements in the entire set of goals were translated into 
statements describing the content of the concepts. ' ' • 



After all 106 statements had been through the- process, the three writer: 
nfet together, reviewed the ^alternatives, and finally selected ^*at seemed to 
all three to he the siniplnst^ most understandable statement. , This process 
^ °^ reliance upon intuition and assumptions held 

by the writers about Ue vocabulary o£'the conmon stock o£ -knowledge held 
• by. the sanple groups. • . . 

Certain difficulties atose, in the process of rewriting the statements 
, involving "new math." It was felt by each ot the' writers that "new math". is 
notconcisely translatable into language of the common stock of feiowledge. 
It was ajgreed that the language of "n^ math" belongs to a sub-universe of 
knowledge and- has no sijiple conmon equivalent in the common stock. The ' 
"new math" statements were modified to whatever extent possible with descrip- 
tive clauses in parentheses. However, the staff felt that even after being 
rewritten, the parents would still have trouble with .the -"new math" vocabu- 
lary. The second field test of the study subst^tiated that prediction. 

An additional change was also made for the field- test. The original 
goal statements had been^jjrinted on cards and weje designed for use" as a . 
Q-sort. The participants, sorted the goals into stacks, from Most Important 
to Least Important. The new goal statements xvere, printed in questionnaire 
form with instructions to circle the rank of importance from 5 to 1 Ofost 
li!?)ortant; to Least Important), 

PI-IASE III 

Field Test of Rewritten Goal Statements 

- - - e 

- , J® conducted with th©- same 13 participants who had iden- 

tified the vocabulary difficulty on the original goal statements. Ihey were 
again paid $10.00 each. They were asked to do .three taslcs in this test. 



First, they were instructed to circle and 'underline words and p}]^ases- still, 
' not understandable to them, in the new statements/ Second, they were ^njct^ 
to complete the questionnaire by rating each goal., statement firom iiost' to Least 
Important. Third, they were asked to indicate' their preferences* for'^ the cards 
or the questionnaires. - Clhis infoiniation appears as i^pendix A.) . 'Ihe ques- 
tionaaires were luailed to each participant with a re«pjiest to return them wilOi- ■ 
in a week/" Ihey were all returned within 2% weeks, . 

. ^Results of Field Test of Rewritten Goal Statements - . ' 

■ _ - . •• . • 

The participants identified 58 words iq^ phrases as still not understopd 
• dn the new goal statements, in contrast td a* total of 1,265 in the initial 
identification task. Of these 58, 17 were words in the titles wiich had not - 
been rewritten. The original 'data identified 41 woxds or- phrases in tJie' titles. 
Therefore, to be fully consistent they should have identified an additional 24 
words in the titles. (Figure 5 sunroarizes the results obtained from the second 
session.) , " 



FIGURE 5 • 

PHASE III: NUMBER -OF IIBE FRCW REVISED GOALS 
NOT UNDERSTANQABLE BY EACH GROUP 
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:in looking at the entire gi:oup'of JlQ6 statements which were rS#ntten» " 
27, statements ^lUeited new connients. Of those 2? statements, 17 ellicited 
comnents related to the titles only > < Of the remaining 10 statements tdifdi ' 
were, still calling sproe sort of difficuityj 3 were statements regarding 
laodeni raatli goals; As predicted, the m^em math goals verb the most dif- 
ficult to wri\^ into language from,.the ctman stock of k^iowlcdge. 

There was consistenq^ in tlie liords whicli were underlined and the thebret- 
ical position taken in tMs paper. , The statements about tnatheimitics still - 
turned tip as unintelligible to roost oi tlie partici^ts, whidi Wicates that 
they cannot coWmicate their desires for their children's education r^s^rding 
the gmms of >fadem Math/ even thou^ they Jiiay feel that TO KNOW Modem 
^fath is. a necessaiy skill ,or goal for their children in today »^ society. ' 

Hiere was also 4)nsistency in the vocabulai>' underlined whfen it refi^ected 
specific areas of subvunive?ses of foravledge. For exffljple, they again under- 
lined "syllogism, jfetaphors, hypothesis, analogies, glossaries," \ihich are all 
words belonging, to st^b-categories of ^knowledge. ' . ^ 

In the titles, which had not- bpen -rewritten they again underlined such 
words as "Integers, Spatial, Ideatidnal, Classlficatory, (^rational Bsfini- 
.tions, Representational Skills," -niese words also belong to sub-universes of 
knoi^ledge. However, when tlie text was rehTitten into language from the com- 
mon stock of knowledge held by the group, they indicated that they understood, 
the words of the text, even t|iough they still did not know the words m the 
titles. * , 

In ordeir to demonstrate the resolution of particular types of dtff iotlty 
encountered by participants witli the original goal stat^anents, som coinparisons 
between the rewritten and original are presented. 



Ibe goal statesoent 3SD *Tlj?p6thesis- Fbwjatioiv in Science" presents .a . 
• good exss^lG. The original statemeik read: 

3SD FimmiEsis iE(smrm m sQmm ' * * 

■ md/Gi^ e^emtnmtatim, F<?mat<xte& simple hypoiHeaes hy amtysim 
. and aynthestpifig Iqtain %nf&maUm^ chsBx^aUon^ and t^Zovmt 
, '^e^nrnmte, Zfhatgea hypotheaoe in the light of nea midmae\ 
^ "Thisti^ %n terns of tm ppseible explmaUom fcv vhat ia oheepved- I 

eeea tm^et<x^usnahip ha-^em amae and ^ffeat,, <. \ 

Oroi?! 1 ajid' 2 had tjie same 'type difficulty, iliey mderlijied ''h)i)othesis»' 

- ai>d'^"synt'iesi2ing loiowi ifefomtion." Gms9 J underl^ed "hypothesis; expeii 

. mentationj foxraulates-si^ie l^thesis by analyzing and synthesiziUig known 

•infornation; ohseiamtion> .xele^mnt .exp(^r»^ between cause 

and effect,'^ in^catiiig aliipst total lack of coei|>rehen^ioa for^tiiau. 

Group 1 and 2 were able to.iindemaM isost ofv.the language from the.siib- 

■ universe of knowledge about science indicating -tJiat their cociaon stock of 

' knowledge was large enough to acaasodate aost oJ tiie Vocabulaiy. Groi^j 3, 

however, was unable to coa^rdiend enough of the language , to make reasonable 

judgmraits abcwe the value of sudi a goal ht their diildren. Hie jsaterial . 

for the same goal stat«i»nt ^-as rewritten to readi * - 

" 3SD HYPOfiHESis vmmim m science. 

' ' ■ ' ' • * .- ' . 

• mma reaeonabte predicUom fj?om hum. infomation^ ohQa^atiom^ 
and exp^nmnte, Heii'elopa aimpU ideas into teatable term^ hu 
eti^ing all Mapeote of m^idea mid. then puUina all the 'infoi^ 
mUm metUv^ fop syatemtia teating of the idea. Changtm ideas 
vntheUgUof n&s eHdeme, Thivka in tema of poaaibU explana- ' 
tiom jbp what ia ohaeipved. Can idenHfn atmee of outcome, ' ' ' 

* " • * ♦ . 

rne rewritten goal statement did not receive c<ments frcKU-any of the three 
groups. To be totally consistent one or more froa each groig should have 
und6i>Hned "liypothesis" in the title. &5.-ever, xione fe thea did soV periiaps 
indicating that the parents were satisfied wit!i the texVasjd fc-ere conf iSent^ 
that tl>e text defined the title'. 



the next exan|>les \^ Group X having the least difficulty and Groups 
' 2 and 3 tevitig ajjwst Ide^^^ . 

-; . ■ ' 30A REOOGSOTiaN OF WOI® ^!EAN^1^GS 
' , ' - . ' 1 • . • " v . - ■ 

- Has broad voaabutax^if. Jieaognisqe wovd meanittgs through cmt&xt. 
, ^ Beoogn%ze^ iwi memings through imalyoiQ of prefixea^ suffices, . 
i voots, and mpd op%gim. Recognises synoityms, antcnmsj md 

iiomnyms. Beeogniz^s denotations md Qormotatibns of wovds. ' • 

Group i identifiedjjlianQi^; dehotaticnis; connotations.'" Both Groups 2 . 
.ani 3' idaitified" "contejct; suffixes; synonjTns; Antonyms; homonyms; denota- 
tions; connotations of words," -with Group 3 also underlining "broad vocabu-' 
Ury.^ ' " , . . ^, - " . 

Group ! seemed to have the advantage in" the' language, of gramnar and 
wrd, usage firm -feeir- partidLpktion in that sifi)-universe of kowleige. 
• Grci^' 2, pie bi-i.inguai uptHers witix pnly i moderate anKJunt of education, 
and Groi5>. 3, with even greatei- educational disadvantages, found themselves 
unable to understand most of -fee goal statement' and therefor^* would have., 
little ability, to make reasonable judgissnts about it for their children. 
The goal statement was rewritten to read: 

30A BEOOGNimV OF WDRD i.lMNINGS • 

Has a good voaabiHaxy. Beoognizea the meanings of vjords hu the 
. way fhey am used. Reoognizes words hy looking g± oonmon hegiminqs 
and endings. Reaognvses words that mean the sami things, the 'ovpo- 
sUe thxngs,^ and words that sound alike-hut mean different things, 
uses logta ^n ^^ng to understand the mining of words. 

Ihere were no difficulties identified V aJiy participant with this rewritten 
goal statement., . - -<> - 

llie next exan^jles shows the progressive difficulty encountered from 
tSrcajps 1 tlirqugh 3, The original goal statement was i 



31C CRITICAL READING " 

\ -N . - < 
Analysea and evaluates reading eelecHons. Seaognizes author's 
^%fit8 of vtew andj>uxpoee for.wHting. Analysea and compares ■ 

. d^ffererit poznts of vtew. Disttnguishes one type of literature 
from mother. Distinguishes fact frpm fiction.) Recognizes per- 
suasive devices, propaganda techniques^ illogical thinking, dis- 
arepanotes, and unstated assumptions. Distinguishes -vnong factr 
opimon, hypothesis^ atid value statements. ^ J > 

Gro^> 1 had difficulty, with only one word, "hypothesis." . Grotp 2 had 
trouble with "discrepancies; unstated assun?)ti^ons; hypothesis, value stafe- 
v^^inents." They were then less'abl^o maXe a judgment about the .goal state- 
ment's v.prth. Group 3 had almost no ^ke^ with which to make a judg- 
ment, since they understood almost nohe oA th/ statement. Hiey identified 
"analyzes; 'author's points of view and purposes forwiting; distinguishes; 
persuasive devices; proj^aganda; illogical thinking; discrepancies; unstated 
assimptions, hypothesis; value statements," Hie goal statement was re- 
,written to read: ' ■ . , 

31C CRITICa READING 

Recomises intentions of author and purpose of the writing. Can 
deatde on the basis of logic and'oudgment the quality of the 
. - wr-uting. Can tell fact from fictim and one type of litei-ature 
, from another (fairy tale8^..true series, etc.). Can recognize 
m>iUng that encourages one point of view over any other o^* that 
&>es not mcOie logical iense. Can tell the difference between 
jact, optmon, guesses J and stat&nent8_ of feelings. 

Ihe rewritten material received no coiranents from any parti' ipant in any^u 

°^ *® .goal statements described above v^TwTginally written in 
language from ediicaticnal sub-universes of knowledge, namely science, gram- 
mv, and reading. Ihe participants in this stjdy had differential access 
to those sid)-universes^^dicated by the vfyrds tliey did not understand. 
. ; After these _thi^e statements were rewritten there were no words under- 
lined by_ participants in any group. Although, as pointed out eariier, to be 
fiiily consistent they should have underlihed the word 'liypothesis" in the 
title of SSD. . 
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Coniparison of top ten goals ' ■ | ^ 

Fran the national field test^a jList'of the top 10 goals was developed. 
In the first phase of this-stydy, the same top 10 goals were analyzed to 
determine the' level of co<iprehension-Df the participants. 

Group 1 had difficulty with goal #1, identifying "self-esteem" and 
"self -concept' ' as words they did^not understand. With goal l#3 they suggested 
it :be rephrased to make the contrasts more clear. Tney made no comments about 
the other eight goals. . 

Group 2 had difficulty with 6 of the ten goals. For #1, lOiey under line„d 
"self-esteem,". #2 "supports free and honest comnunication," #3 "Rebellious- 
ness" in the title, ^4Wrives" and "spite," #5 no cbninent,. #6 "Neuroticism" 
in the title, #7 no ccnjnent>#8 "to comramication," #9 and #10 no comnent. 

Group 3 had so much diffid^nty their comments'are reproduced below in 
their entirety. (Difficulties id^tified with underlines.) 

Top Ten National Goals with Conrounity Group 3 Difficulties 

(Rating) " . - ' ^ 

■ ■ (1) 3B SELF E STEEH 

Hoe a healthy self-aonaevt, self-aonfidenae. aelf-aeoiccitu, 

and self -esteem, ^ 

Q. ■ ■ 

(2) 41B CITIZENSHIP 

I8 aonaemed for* the dicmitif. welfare, Hghts, and freedoms 
of every zndividuaU Does not have yrenudiaes. Accepts his 
role and responsibilities as grow member Supports free and 
honest oomnfanioation. (Plus written comment - everyone has 
prejudices.) 

(3) 2C SOCIALIZATION- REBELLIOUSNESS . ' 

Eos a healthy balance between conformiTtu . acceptance, obedisnae, 
r^gidzty, ,and non-con formittr, ygritioism. and disrespecT. Is 
open-minded and tolerant to new ideas. non-conformCtij -in others. 
Respects public and private property, shares, cdoperaies, is 
, respectful, cmd courteous. 
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(Rating) • • . " . 

.(4) 4A NEED ACHIEVEMENT 

Direct- energy and thin kim into productive cihannelR. Desires 
to learn. Does his best. Is reasonably ambitious. Strive s 
for exoellenoe. Pursues goals in spite of frustrations ' . . 

(5) 3A SCHOOtr ORIENTATION - No comments 

Has a favorable attitude toward school, teachers, studying. 

(6) IB NEUROTICISM- ADJUSIMENT r 

Faces reality. Is well adjusted. Is generally happy.'} 

" (7) 27A LISTENING REACTION AND RESPONSE 

Listens^ attentivslif a speaker. Gains information through 
Ustemng and remembers it. ' FoVIous the thoughts of others. 
Follows directions. [ • — ' — 

(8) 52A ATriTUDE TOWARD READING. . 

Appreciates the imortance of reading to communications and, 
as a source of pleasure. Appreciates the creativitu of 
' l^teratwife and its importance to understanding man. Reads 
^ various types of literature in leisure time for recreation 

■ : . ." and personal fulfillment. ' 

(9) 29B SILENT READING EFFICIENCY • / . 

i?ead8 at a reasonable rate for age 'and grade' level. Adjusts 
reading sp eed tct material and purpose. Reads rapidly. 

(10) 2A DEPEI^pCE-iNDHMENCE . ^ 

self-sufficient and self -responsible. • Does not have an 
" excessive need for acceptance, approval, security. " 

After the goals were rewritteji there was only one coranent from one 

• ' * I 

participant. One person from Group 2 underlined "the world as wished" in 

Goal IB (rated #6). None of the other participants made any Icomments . 
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The rewritten national top ten' goal statements ; r 
(Rating) 

(1) 3B SELF ESTEEM . ... 
(Self Respect) . - * ' 

^ Has a heczlthy idea of self . Txmsts cm -judgment; is not afraid 

to made deozszons or to he respomible for" the results of own- 
decisions. Usually likes the kind of person he is. Will admit 
to mistakes . ' - _ - \ 

(2) 41B CITIZENSHIP. . 

. . P^teats and defends the honor, well-being, rights, 'and freedoms 
- ... of every zndivzdual. Works to peduoe prejudiaes ^n self. Accepts 
■ respomzbzUty for cm- part in group activities. Attempts to 
'.keep free and honest exchange of ideas with others. 

(3) 2C |OCIALIZAriON-REBELLI0USNESS ■ ^ 

{Personal Conduct) " ' ^ — ^ 

- --• Accepts most rules and -sxpectatms''.'^ Knows when to do what is 
expected and^whsn ^to-mSke otm judgments. Cm accept criticism, 
. butaan^tetl Men At is not fair. Is open to new ideas and 
-r-'^me8U,oj^. Bespecta other *8 rights -(especially their right 
to be different J . Respects public and pHvate property. Sliares 
^ - cooperates, is courteous, and^polite. ^ 

" (4) '4A NEED ACKIEVENprr ^ 

Thinks about and works toward useful godU. Desires to learn. 
Tr%es to do best work. Tries to improve. Does not give up easily. 

; "(-5) 3A SCHOOL ORIENTATION , . 

(Attitude toward School) 

Eaz favorable attitude toward school, teachers, and studying. 

(6) IB NEUROTICIS-I-AEJUSIMEINT - ' 
- (Emotional. Health) 

Vnderstandz the difference between th^ real world 'and the world 
(^ wished. , Flans, works, and plays, taking into account the 
difference between what is real and what' is not. Is as happv 
' U and adous^bed as life allows-^ • 

- (7) • 27A LISTENING REACTION AND RESPONSE 

'4 Listens carefully to speaker. Gains information through listening 
<md remembers zt. Understands what speaker is trying to say. 
Follows directions. ^ o 
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(Rating) ^ — - — 

(8) 32A ATTITUDE TOWARD READING 

"'Reads various types of literature in spare time for personal en- 
joyment. Reads newspapers and other sources of information. 
^ Seeks out certain types of materials -to get specific information, 
' and as an azd to study. Is able to change behavior, feelings: 
and optmons as a result of knowledge gained through reading. 

(9) 29B SILENT READING EFFICIENCY 

^ Selects reading speed to meet need (underHanMng as a whole, 
■to remember all or part, or to remember specific facts in the 
mater%al). 

(10) ,2A DEPENDENCE-INrfepENDENCE 

T^es ^responsibility for self. Can help self and accept help 
. men needed. Does not need too much apprbval, security, or 
protection. Can accept sharing time and attention with others. 

Some Questions About Rating the Goals 

In the national field test of the, KIT, the top 10 goals represent the 
combined ratings of ^oth professional educators (teachers and principals) 
and parents. Since the data from the field test indicated that parents had 
trouble with the vocabulary of the goal statements, a teasing question has 
been whether parents would have rated. the goal statements differently had 
they understood the goals better. 

This small study did not include having the participants rate the 
original goal statements before they identified the vocabulary difficulties. 
However, it did ask theift to rate the goals after they-had been rewritten. 
Although the results are statistically unusable for comparison with the 
national study, they do provide some provocative ideas which should be in- ^ ' 
' vestigated by further research. . . 

V In the national field test, the first six goals all related to personal 
rather than intellectual development. Only 3 (#7, #8 and HO) of the top 10 ' 
goals 'nationally were cognitive; those three related to reading.* Hie other 
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7 were. all affective goals delating to attitudes towards self ' and others 
and to behavior. Ift,t}:is study, the- top 10 goals rated by the 13 partici- 
pants were <:onsiderably different, with the first 3 goals all relating to 
cognitive developraen't in reading, the next 5 relating to personal or effective 
development, and'lOie last 2 related again to cognitive development. 

Rewritten Top Ten Goals of this 'Field. Study 
. (Rating) 

(1) 32A .ATnHJDE TOWARD READING ' " 

Heads vdrious types of literature in spare- time for personal 
enjoyment. Reads to improve understanding of mankind. 'Enjoys 
the various ways in jjhiah literature presents ideas (poetry, ' 
fiction, etaji - Understands the help reading offers in im- 
^ proving voodbulary, spedkiflg, and writing abilities. Likes 
to read. ' ' ' ' . 

(2) 29A ORAL READING ■ ' ' 

Reads^ aloud with oorreot feeling and meaning. Reads clearly and 
smoothly. Uses expression in reading aloud. Reads words correr^- 
ly' Understands what is ,heing read. 

(3) 28A PHONETIC RECOGNITION 

/. Can identify the sounds of letters (phonetics). Can sound-out 
^ words when sound corresponds to spelling. Uses the sounding- 
out of letters and words (pjtonios) -as a reading tool. 

(4) Wb citizenship * . 

Jpjotects and defends the honor, well-being, rights and freedoms 
^^X^f every individual, f/orks to reduce prejudices in self. Accepts 
responsibility for own part in group activities. ' Attempts to 
keep free and honest exchange of ideas with others. 

(5) 2C sociaization-rebeli^ousness 

. (Personal Conduct) ' ' v 

Accepts mq^t rules and expectations. Knows when to dd what is 
.expected and when to make own judgments. Can accept criticism, ' 
. but can tell when it is not fair. Is open to new ideas and 

suggestions. Respects other's rights (especially their right 
- togbe different). Respects public and private property. 
^ . -"^ Shares, cooperates, is courteous, and polite. 
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(6) 25A GIOT -ACflVITy-SPORrSMAhlsHIP 

Is a good winner and a good loser. Can be a leader or a follower. 
Obeys the rules of the game. Feels very involved in the sport. 
Has tiam spirit. . \. ' 



(9) 27A LISTENING REACTION AND RESPONSE 

Listens oarefully to speaker. Gains information through listen- 
vng and remembers it..- Understands what speaker is trying to sau. 
Follows directions. ^ o 

(10) 13C CAPITALIZATION ■ , , 

J&iows which words-^o^apitalize and does so in written work. 
Some possible influences for the shift in rating, discounting the problems 
caused by the sampling of the parents for this study, are: 

Did the fact, that these participants had so much trouble "with the 
vocabulary on the original goal, statements influence their choices 
to en^hasize reading skills so heavily? . 

Would they have rated the old goal statements the same way? 

, Did the original -national field test participants select as most 
uiqwrtant, the goals they miderstood? 

Do people from bilingual, or low socioeconomic groups (Groups 2 and 
3 m this stud;^) en^hasize reading more than, professionals or middle 
class parents?/ 



In examining the data from this study, the participants <lid not intro- 




duce a math g6al till #20, and then chose a "Modem Math" goal'. 
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- - • ^ 

#20 15B C0MPREHBI&IW OF NUMBERS AND SETS- IN MATHEMATICS * 
' (Modem MatKj ^ 

Un^eretands nmbere and number aonaepts (odd and even nimbera, 
xV^me and aompostte nwnbere, factors mid factoring, number'' 
multtpleBj etcj. Understands how numerals are aee'igned to ' 
. groups of tUngs (set notation, wet membership, operations 

• .' i^z-tAi sets, etc. ), \ ' 

Hie question still remains unanswered as to why they rated this jnodem math 
goal when they indica1;ed they still did not understand the other modem 
math goals any better the second time thdn -the first. It is that they feel 
modem math is important to know , even though they do not uhderstant it 
themselves? If so, vfliy didn't they also select the pther modem math goals? 

In- the natidnal- field .test, the only math goals ranked were #12 and #19. 

#12 16A OPERATIONS WITH INTEGERS ' 
^^wer^^^^""^^* ."niZtipZiee, and divide? whole numbers', checks 

#19 17A MATHEMATICS PROBLEM SOLVING 

Uses mathematical hiowledge and skills (Urithmetio, measurements 
ana geometry) to solve common practical problems. 

TTiese are rather smple math goals, the national sample ranked no Inodem math- 
goals in the top 20 at all. « ' ' 

» SU^MARY ^ 

This study was conducted to identify the language difficulties encountered 
by parents, in working with 106 goal statements for elementar)- education. A 
sample of 13 parents from middle to low socioeconomic classes identified 1265 
words and phrases they did not understand. After the goals were rewritten, 
they identified only 58 words and phrases as ijot unders;:andable. 

Baised on the theory that communication only takes place when communicators 
are speaking from a mutually held stock of knowledge, the newly rewritten state- 
ments are more understandable than the origiilal statements. 



Based on the theory of pragmatic comraimication creating double -binds 
if the message does nojt convey logical, meaningful ideas and, methods of 
interprieting them, the parents ar^ still in a double -bind position regarding 
such goals as modem math and cannot conmunicate appropriately their desires 
for their children. 

Should principals act upon the rating of sudi goals by /parents, the 
school programs-jilay not reflect the true goals desired by parents. If parents 
are to participate in goal^sorting procedures, they need a way of indicating 
what they do not understand, and an opportunity for further clarification 
prior to rating the goals • . ^ ' i 
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APPENDIX A > 

Participants- Reaction to Questionnaire 
'■-•/•- 
The participants were given the- rewritten goa3 ^iatements in a question 

naire £om rather lian on cards in a Q-sort. They were' sent a cover letter 
requesting them to answer four questions comparing the use of the question- 
naire to the cards. Ihey were instructed to return the cover letter and 
the questions pn it along with the completed questionnaire. 

llie four questions and the 13 participants' responses are reproduced 
below: •. • " . 



1. Were the instructions clear on the questionnaire? 

Yes 13 ■ No 0 . . ' 

2. Was the quest:ionnaire easier to understand than the blue cards? 

Yes _iL. Mo 1 ' ■ No answer 1 



3. If tiie newly rewritten material were put on goal cards, which would you- 
prefer to work with? \ y 



^/^^^ L. Questioiinaire 8 No answer _ 

4. Do you have any comments about the questionnaire or the cards? 

a) Questionnaire is better because it can be done at home. 

b) Parents should have little or no trouble understanding new' 
goal statements. 

c) The Modern Math goals are still not clear. Cbuld terms like 

transitive propert »s" and" J'conposite numbers" be explained 
. further" , 

d) Some goals relate to inate ability and not to acquired skills or 
knowledge learned at school. (No exaaple given) - 
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